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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decOL*? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
Teo prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


E. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 

E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 

E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 





EvuGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
nrer, Forest City, Iowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


(ae If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

Notre.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons) 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. e 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal, 
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Alfalfa Honey--¢ cents a pound ° cr more. 
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Extracted Honey For Sale 
3 Alfalfa | Basswood : 


. 


Honey.< eae “ 
This is the famous i 

White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 


a 


Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa,7% cents per pound; 
4 cans or more, 7 cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent'/more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You 
can order half of each kind of honey, if you sodesire. The cans are 


two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 
Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 









HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THIs CUT IS TH # ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to sd¥ just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 


= subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, aud Worker, as 
shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 


the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 





Why Own the Novelty Knife ?_ In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “‘ Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name-and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fore 


tunate as to have one of the “ Noveities,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 


give toa son, a wife toa ausband, a sister to a brother, or alady toa cnife hav 
; 4 entleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? ‘ g ’ 





The accompanying cul, gives a faint idea, 


ont : but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the * Novelty ” must be seen to be aggesienedl. J 4 
How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpai ive i ium 
y ls ‘ t post ° iit to the 
one sending us 1HREE NEW SUBS prcnranl totebeneel We aioe 


: CRIBERS to the Be i i 2 N lt 
Riatiteteionw. S to the Bee Journal (with $3.9.) We will club the velty 


e year, both for $1.90. 
Chicago, lL 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


&@” Please allov’ >bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 
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rhe Truth About Honey.’’—The re- 

f the committee appointed by the Chi- 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and published 

ese columns last week—was given a 
iinent position in the Chicago Daily News 

of Jan. 10. Wetook a copy of the report in 
person to Editor Smith. of the News, who had 
ijtappear under large head-lines reading as 


Committee of the 
Association Makes 
Is in Denial of Report. Says 
Adulterated Article Can Be- Found Without 
Difliculty. No Artificial Comb-Honey.”’ 

When it is known that the Chicago Daily 
News has an evening circulation of about 
300,000, it will be seen what a wide reading 
the report will have. Upto the time of this 
writing, no other daily paper in Chicago has 

blished the report, though all the morning 
papers were furnished with a copy of it by us 


re Honey in Plenty. 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ 


Statement 


in person. 

We hope that wherever it is possible to get 
that statement in the local newspaper it will 
bedone. Bee-keepers everywhere can not do 
i better service for truth and justice than to 
ask the editors of their local papers to copy it, 

to send to us for a proof or copy with elec- 
trotypes of the three pictures as we printed it 
ast week, and then place it before their read- 


al 


Don't Discourage the Farmer from 


keepir bees, says A. E. Willeutt in the 
American Bee-Keeper. Then he asks the fol- 
owing pertinent questions: 

Did our large producers, specialists and 


ueen-breeders, like ‘* Jonah’s gourd,”’ 
pin asingle night? or did they, like 
us, start with a few colonies, and 


work their way upward ? 
Did the reader ever see, or hear of, a horse 
hat wasn’t a colt before it was a horse? I 
r did 
Di some of our most successful apia- 


ence bee-keeping in some back 
with only one or two colonies ? 


> 


Mating Queens in Confinement. 
Less heen said about the matter this year 
than la t it seems all have not been idle. 
Flower reports that he made a fer- 

and suceeeded in getting one 


zed. As this is much poorer suc- 

1d previously been attained, it 

hardly worth while to pay any at- 

But. when it 

that the previous matings had 
e 


ir. Flower’s efforts. 





been secured in a tent measuring 30 feet each 
way, and that Mr. Flower operated with a 
tent 12x10x6 feet—a thing within reach of al- 
most any bee-keeper—we can all heartily wish 
him entire success in his future efforts, and 
watch him with: interest, if indeed we do not 
follow his example. 

Instead of putting his nucleus hives out- 
side the tent, he put them inside; then ifa 
queen flew when a hive was opened, she 
would be inside the tent. He first put into 
the nuclei drones from the other colonies; but 
they worried themselves to death trying to 
get through the excluder at the outside en- 
trance. Then he putin the nuclei frames of 
sealed drone-brood, and the drones from these 
behaved differently and seemed to feel at 
home, flying freely in the cage, and returning 
to the hive at night. 

Success to you in your further efforts, Mr. 
Flower. Or, may you and your scheme be a 
‘blooming ’’ success. 

_ > —_ 

Starting Queen-Cells with Eggs.— 
A writer in the Australian Bee-Bulletin pro- 
poses to take away from a colony its queen 
and all its unsealed brood, leaving nothing 
but eggs in the hive, and says: 

“Only eggs being present they cannot start 
too-old laryze to make queens with. 

A novice is very likely to entertain this 
view, and yet there can hardly be a surer way 
to get bees to start queen-cells with larve too 
old. For they are not satisfied with what 
queen-cells are first started, but will continue 
to start cells for several days, and by this time 
the larve will be too old. If a// are allowed 
to remain, no harm will be done, for these 
later and poorer cells will be among those de- 


stroyed by the bees. The harm comes when 


_ the ignorant novice takes the cells one at a 


time and distributesthem. The experienced 
bee-keeper will see that in the distribution of 
cells each nucleus shall have two or more 
cells, so as to give the bees a choice, and 
among those given there will be, in each case, 
one that shows by its appearance that it is not 
among those later started. 


= ~<_—__— 


The Comb-Honey Slander.—It is en- 
couraging to know that at least some of the 
papers that gave place to the misrepresenta- 
tion of comb-honey have shown a willingness 
to do all in their power to right the wrong 
they have unwittingly done. 
says: 

Nov. 28 the Chicago Chronicle published 
one of the worst slanders on the honey-busi- 
ness I have ever seen. It was to the effect 
that bee-keepers themselves were implicated 
in this manufacturing business, and therefore 
did not like to have the matter exposed. I sat 
down and wrote as nice a reply to that paper 


Editor Root 





as I knew how, and a few days later I had the 
gratification of reading in their columns my 
letter in full. 

There is also encouragement in the thought 
that the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
The Ot 
tumwa (Iowa) Courier published the usual 
canard, to which Editor Root replied, and a 
half-column retraction followed: 


ington stands on the side of right. 


‘It seems,’’ says Editor Root, ‘‘the editor 
of that paper, after receiving my letter, wrote 
to headquarters, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, asking if it were possible 
to manufacture comb honey, ete. The Depart- 
ment promptly replied in a long letter, over 
the signature of Prof. Frank Benton. In this 
letter the entomologist showed how impossi- 
ble it was to manufacture the comb and fill it 
with glucose, and then stated that $1,000 had 
been offered for a single sample of adulterated 
comb honey for a period of many years, with- 
out a taker. 

This, coming as it does from the Government 
of the United States, bearing the Department 
seal,will have great weight, and I suggest that 
those who answer these canards about honey 
always incorporate in their replies the state- 
ment that the Department has denied in toto 
the foolish stuff that has been going the 
rounds of the papers.”’ 


~~ 
Capping Queen-Cells Early.—In the 
Australian Bee-Bulletin, A. Roberts says 
when only eggs are allowed in a queenless 
colony, the bees may cap the queen-cells too 
early; and F. W. Penberthy says he has seen 
queen-cells sealed with very young larve in 
them, in one case an egg only! 
ae 


Influence of 
Queen.— 
vanced by writers in foreign papers that there 


Nurse-Bees on the 
A few years ago the idea was ad- 


was a marked influence upon a royal larva 
made by the nurse-bees, so that an egg reared 
by nurse-bees other than those of the same 
hive in which the eggs were laid might produce 
a queen very different from what she would 
have been if the feeding had been done by 
nurses that were progeny of the queen that 
laid the egg. F. B. Simpson seems inclined to 
this view in the last number of the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review. 

Undoubtedly, any growing animal may be 
affected to some extent by the quantity or 
quality of nourishment it receives, but no 
facts have ever been brought forward to show 
that it made any noticeable difference what 


nurse-bees fed a royal larva. If the nurse- 


bees have much influence on growing royalty 
as some have urged, it ought not to be difti- 
cult to prove it by a single exchange of eggs 
Take a very cross and a very gentle colony, 
and let each rear a queen from an egg taken 
from the other colony, and when the result 
ing queens get to laying, the progeny of each 
should resemble largely the nurse-bees tha 
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did the feeding. If there has been any case 
of this kind it has not been widely reported. 
Again, if a colony of pure blacks should 


be compelled to rear a queen from an egg 


stock; eolony 


Italian the 
for some weeks, with 


taken from pure 


should remain, at least 


no very great change. On the contrary, the 


is sudden and entire, so far as can be 
what it 
young queen had been fed by Italian workers. 


a 


change 


seen, to just would have been if the 


Bleaching Extracting-Combs.—In or- 
der to get the very whitest extracted honey, it 
is believed by many that the use of new combs, 
or combs that has never been used for brood- 
rearing, is desirable. In a communication 
from Robert J. Krause, he proposed to bleach 
the 


weak solution of bleaching powder or sul- 


combs by having them immersed in a 
phurie acid, from one season to another. Two 
troughs are to made holding, each 1,000 combs 
or more, with an arrangement to run the solu- 
tion so slowly from one to another that the 
air would all escape from the cells, the solu- 
tion being run by a somewhat ingenious ar- 
rangement, every few days, from one trough 
to another. 

He desires an opinion as to the value of his 
used except in 
the 
plan from working, besides doing some injury 


scheme. It could hardly be 


the South, for freezing would prevent 


to the combs. The question arises, whether 


continuous soaking would not be sure to 


loosen the combs entirely from the frames. 
Would there be any object in bleaching any 
combs except those blackened by brood-rear- 
ing ? And would it not beacheaper plan to 
brood-combs 
the 


extract on a 


keep extracting-combs and en- 


tirely separate ¢ Our friends in warmer 


portions of the country who 
large scale will probably be able to give a reli- 


able opinion as to the value of the scheme. 





‘Weekly Budget. § 


Se Sa Saw, a Saw, a Saw ae Oa a a 


Mr. CARLSON, Of Chisago Co., 


Minn., called to see us recently 


ANDREW 
when on his 
way home, having been visiting in Indiana. 
He reports a good honey crop the past year, 
mainly from basswood. He keeps from 75 to 
100 colonies of bees. 

oo 

Mr. 8. Q. CONKLE, of Orange Co., Calif., is 
one of the ecar-load honey-producers of that 
State. A view of his beautiful apiary in the 
mountains appears on the first page of this 
number. When sending the photograph he 
wrote thus: 

‘ITsend you by this maila photograph of my 
Mountain Apiary. [commenced the season 
last March with 126 colonies, built over 700 
combs, and took out 25,514 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. The season closed in July, and 
owing to a severe attack of lagrippe I missed 


getting my bees in condition for the main 
honey-flow by about ten days. The increase 


was 10 swarms. I give room and use the ex- 
tractor to keep down increase. I make my 
increase in the valley after the honey season 
is over in the hills, using the fall flow of low- 
grade honey. 

I have now 203 colonies, and the crop sold 
at 414 to 8 cents a pound, depending upon 
the amount the purchaser took and the qual- 
itv. I sold the beeswax at 24 cents a pound. 





To show how honey crops turn out in Califor- 
nia, most of the bee-men in March and April 
said we would get about a fourth of a crop. 
We had late rains, and that makes honey. 
The crop was light amber, very little being 
water-white. 

I have had something to do with bees for 
20 years. I must speak of four honey-days 
we had last May. The weather was muggy, 
and the ground and hives were covered with 
loaded bees—couldn’t put a foot down with- 
out crushing bees. The hum of a lot of bees 
in a good honey-flow beats any other music. 

The country is very dry here at the present 
time (Dec. 21). S. Q. CONKLE. 


A PARDONABLE ERROR, it seems, was made 
by us on page 18, in referring to an acrobatic 
feat proformed by the president of the Colo- 
rado Bee-Keepers’ Association at its last con- 


vention. We havereceived a letter from Mrs. 


APIARY OF W. 8. 


that 
Mr. 


Aikin himself) became so tipsy as to cause its 


Aikin, protesting against the statement 


it was her husband whose chair fnot 


occupant to take a backward somersault. It 
appears that it was the new the 
Mr. J. U. 


fun by the unusual performance, that, 


president of 


Association, Harris, who caused 
the 
while not exactly on the program, was an en 


joyable feature of the session. 


Our error is easily explained. It is the 
usual thing for the new president to preside 
at the next meeting, and not at the one where 
he is elected. So we supposed, of course, it 
was Mr. Aikin, who had been president up to 


that time, who somersaulted in his chair. 


We certainly would not willingly deprive 


Mr. Harris of any credit in the matter: 
would we desire to give Mr. Aikin more credit 


than is due him. 


nor 


So we most humbly beg the 
pardon of both good men, and hope it will 
the 


not occur again acrobatic performance, 


we mean. 


Tue Apiary or W. 8. ForRNey is shown on 
this Mr. W. H. Heim, of the 
county (Lycoming Co., Pa.) wrote as follows 


page. same 
concerning it and the bee-keepers of his local- 
ity: 


As I had the pleasure of visiting some of 
the bee-keepers in Central Pennsylvania. | 
thought it might be of some interest to tell 
what Ihave seen among them. I find they 


FORNEY. 


are using all kinds of hives from the box-hi 
to the improved dovetailed hive. 

I had the pleasure of meeting W. 8. Forn: 
whose apiary is loeated in a small town 
the foot of Bald Eagle Mountain. Heise 
ployed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co; 
pany, and has an apiary of 25 or 30 coloni 
which he runs as a side-issue at the rear , 
his home. It will be noticed that he has 
few chaff hives, and some of his own ma}! 
Mr. Forney is seen raising the cover from o 
of the chaff-hives, and his four boys are 
helpers. Iam glad to say that the young be 
keepers are taking a great interestin bee-cy 
ture. Mr. Forney told me that when he is 
away at work, these boys hive the swaris 
and can find the queen as readily as he ca 
They are not afraid of bees; in the apia 
they can be seen without veil, gloves or hat 

Mr. Forney runs his apiary mostly for con 
honey, being in a good basswood locatio) 
and finds a ready sale at home for all he pr 
duces, and ata good price. Asa bee-hunts 





OF LYCOMING CO., PA. 


Mr. Forney can not be excelled, for he has 
captured quite a number of runaway swarms. 
and transferred them into hives. He showed 
me some very nice Italian bees that he four 
in trees on the mountain. W. H. Herm 


> 
THE WISCONSIN STATE convention will b 
held in the State Capitol, at Madison, Fe! 
and 6, 1902. The following is the prograi 


President’s Address—Pres. N. E. France 

Moving Bees—Gustave Gross. 

Descriptign of My Cellar—C. H. Pierce 

Production and Care of Extracted Hone 
Elias Fox. 

How I Produce Comb Honey—Mrs. Evans 

Address—George W. York. 

Co-operation of State and National Associa- 
tions—Pres. N. E. France. 

Value of Good Queens and Methods of [1 
troduction—Secretary Ada L. Pickard 

Beeswax Production—C. A. Hatch. 

Benefits Derived from Attending Conve 


tions—Jacob Hoffman. 

The secretary’s notice also contains t! 
paragraph : 

The above program will be interspersed 


with music. A general discussion wil! follow 
each topic and a free use of the quest 
will be a prominent and valuable feature. | 


cursion rates have been secured, one and one 
third fare, good for the entire week. These 
conventions are interesting and profits! 
every bee-keeper in the State should l 
Come and enjoy the good things with 

We trust it may be a largely attend eet 
ing. Wisconsiz always has good con’ 


because some of the biggest and best 
ers are in that State. 
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r Convention Proceedings. 
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Report of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 
Held at Woodstock, Dec. 3, 4 and 5, 1901. 


REPORTED BY R. F. HOLTERMANN, 


Continued trom page 41.) 


Mr. H. Sibbald gave the following paper : 


Out-Apiaries and the Prevention of Swarming. 


Your committee could not have struck a subject more 
dificult to write upon, and yet of such live interest to the 
rrogressive bee-keeper of thenewcentury. Mr. Hutchinson 

ills it the most hopeful field to which bee-keepers can turn 
their attention, and says ‘‘Keep more bees,’’ which means 


* out-apiaries.”’ 

There was a time when extracted honey brought from 
15 to 20 cents per pound and comb honey was proportionately 
high; when the forests were plentiful and filled with bass- 
wood—that grand honey-tree, now almost extinct. The 


forests in addition contained, and retained, moisture; 
drouths were less frequent in consequence, and these forests 
also sheltered and protected our most valuable honey-plant, 
the clover. 

Now new and undesirable conditions prevail; prices of 
honey have declined, the forests have been cleared away, 
drouths are all too common, and our production of honey is 
amore uncertain and less desirable occupation. Honey- 
crop failures occur with uncertain but too frequent regular- 
ity until the apiarist with 80 to 100 colonies, depending on 
them alone for a living, finds himself poor indeed, and must 
of necessity turn his hand to something else that will com- 
bine with bee-keeping and aid him in making a fortune, or 
at least in keeping the wolf from the door. Farming, 
fruit-growing, poultry and other things have been tried 
with varied success, but almost invariably to the detriment 
of the honey-bee, and the loss or sacrifice of the honey crop. 

This seems to be an age of specialists, and our thought, 
time and attention must be concentrated upon one thing to 
make the greatest success of it. This can only be done, and 
the above noted changed conditions met, by increasing the 
number of colonies kept, so as to make provision in the fat 
years against possible lean ones. 

But the difficult part is to tell you how to do it, anda 
saying I have heard comes to me, and seems quite appro- 
priate. It is, ‘‘ The more I know, I know I know the less,”’ 
and so venture to give help on this new, hopeful field with 
fear and trembling. 

To commence with, then, out-apiaries ought to be so 
situated as to be within driving distance, and yet three or 
four miles apart. Any suitable yard with buildings adjoin- 
ing, and cellar if possible, must be found; if with friends, 
who will take a kindly interest and prevent molestation, the 
better. 

The uncertainty of the honey crops, and the difficulty 
of securing competent help at the right time, make it desir- 
able that some system of management be adopted that will 
not require the constant attendance of any one in any par- 
ticular apiary. So we must, therefore, clip all queens to 
prevent absconding swarms, while we bring all means in 
our knowledge and power to bear on the prevention of 
swarming, which is advantageous in any event, whether one 
yard or more are kept. 

The first step toward this end might be to have young 
queens of a non-swarming strain (if such exists), or at least 
chosen for their virtue in that direction. 

The second step might be to equalize all colonies in 
fruit-bloom, checking the strong and helping the weak, so 
as to have all as nearly as possible in the same condition, 
so that a yard can be manipulated together—all supered the 
same time, and extracted the same time. 

Che cause of swarming, as far as I understand, is the 
natural instinct of the bee when crowded and a honey-flow 
ison, so that it will be seen that the third step would be to 
anticipate their condition and wants, and provide room be- 
fore they notice they arecrowded. ‘This necessitates hav- 
ing plenty of comb ready—two sets for each hive will be 
found convenient and almost necessary. 

(he first super might be put on at the close of fruit- 





bloom, if colonies are reasonably strong; and the second 
one shortly after the clover-flow starts, and before the first 
is nearly full. All hives ought to be blocked up from the 
bottom-board to allow ventilation, using a wedge and 
blocks behind. Shade-trees will be found helpful ; sun-caps, 
also, to keep the hive shaded. Then our real work com- 
mences and we must ‘‘ get a moveon’”’ to keep pace with 
our industrious pets. First, we must study their conditions 
by a glance at the entrance and a peep in the supers. If 
they are working well at the entrance and storing honey 
rapidly all is well. More room may be provided, but if they 
are hanging out, sulking, acting queenless and not working, 
when other colonies in normal condition are doing well, 
examine the brood-chambers; this is necessary, and may 
reveal queen-cells started, no eggs, probably queenless, etc. 
It is useless to try to tell you here what to do in such cases ; 
time will not permit, and, besides, these little details are 
known to all. 

By visiting an out-apiary once a week, and running 
over it in this way, you will catch nearly every swarm, and 
spend very little time on it. 

Inexperienced help can be procured to aid in extract- 
ing, and a splendid crop can soon be harvested and secured 
by the bees. 

All work must be quickly done, and any tinkering or 
slow method dropped. Wholesale manipulation must take 
their place. H. SIBBALD. 


R. H. Smith—As to out-apiaries, I am only a beginner 
and have much to learn. I wantto put on the first super 
during fruit-bloom. I require more than two supers, even 
four toeach colony. If the queens are young I can work 
the colony to good advantage in an out-apiary. During the 
height of the honey-flow they can be kept back, and if later 
they swarm no great harm is done. Honey should not be 
taken off early ; it should be ripened well. Every prepara- 
tion in the way of supplies—getting hives and supers ready 
—should be done before the season opens. 

Mr. Miller—My system is to visit the out-apiary once in 
four days. I use a divisible brood-chamber, and can see in 
an instant the condition of the brood-chamber and the age 
of the queen-celis, if any. 

Mr. Chrysler—I keep only a few bees myself, but I am 
anxions tolearn. Fortwoorthree years I have managed 
the Heddon hive without getting queen-cells started. I use 
two or three brood-chambers and then shut down the queen, 
and as the brood hatches the cells are filled with honey. I 
use starters in the new supers, and add supers as required. 

Mr. Frith--Are those out-apiaries a paying concern ? 

Mr. Hall—I would not do without out-apiaries; in 
one locality you may have honey and in another none. 


Mr. Byer— I believein hiring some one to put in the 
out-apiary during the honey-flow and swarming season. 


ADDRESS BY MR. PATULLA. 


Mr. Andrew Patulla, M. P., for Ontario, being present, 
was asked to give an address. Mr. Patulla said he was de- 
lighted to be present at such an influencial meeting. He 
did not know why he was asked to give an address unless 
bee-keepers and journalists were students. He had heard 
Mr. Sibbald’s paper and the discussion with pleasure; he 
noticed bee-keepers had their troubles, but journalists had 
neither basswood nor clover, and in politics they never 
make honey, but much too freely vitriol. He knew they re- 
presented a large and growing interest, and has felt this for 
some time. He was proud of their record at the Pan-Ameri- 
can, and he felt that that work was of profit not only to bee- 
keepers but to the country and Nation at large. He remem- 
bered when cheese was first brought out. Mr. Ballantyne 
and others, had, in a quiet way, established a reputation for 
cheese, which had resulted in millions of dollars worth of 
business. In one year, the last, the export butter industry 
had doubled from three million to six million dollars. A\l- 
most every branch of agricultural industry had been devel- 
oped from sources such asthis. Poultry was going to do 
much in the British market. He dwelt on these because 
these were related to honey, and this development would re- 
sult in greater consumption of honey at home and abroad. 
The United States has spent millions of dollars to induce 
Germany and other countries to use corn. With honey he 
felt sure much could be done. 

In closing, Mr. Patulla stated that he had thought a 
good deal of bee-keeping, many in Oxford holding a promi- 
nent place among bee-keepers. If by their united action 
their honey could be classified, and unitedly handled, he be- 
lieved much advantage wouldresult tothe members. There 


were government agencies which could be used; he would 
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throw out this suggestion in view of the splendid record 
just won at Buffalo. 

Pres. Newton—Mr. Sladen, of England, was at Buffalo, 
and asked for some samples, and among others he had eulo- 
gized Canadian and basswood honey. 

MARKETING HONEY—A BEE-KEEPERS’ EXCHANGE. 

Mr. Gemmill was pleased to see Mr. Patulla at the Ox- 
ford convention. It was decided at the last meeting of the 
Oxford Association to bring the suggestion of a Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Exchange before the Ontario Association. He was grate- 
ful to Mr. Patulla for bringing this matter up. 

Mr. Frith advocated an exchange. 

Mr. Brown favored developing the home market first, 
then the foreign. 

Mr. Couse—I somewhat agree with Mr. Brown. I be- 
lieve Canadians are having greater faith in Canadian goods. 
The Government had taught them to do things well; they 
were honest in their dealings, and Canadians had greater 
confidence in Canadian honey than United States people 
had in United States honey. ‘This year all the honey could 
have been sold locally. Bee-keepers were amalgamating 
more and consulting more in selling. 


Mr. Craig-—-The low price has originated not with the 
expert but with the smaller bee-keepers—those outside of 
the Association. I would advise trying to interest outsiders 
more. More could be made of the home market. As to the 
foreign market, they had not the regular supply. In poor 
seasons they are ‘‘left.”’ 

Mr. Dickinson—This question is a broad one. We 
should have an outlet in the years of extra-production. We 
have had such years; one year I had 1,000 pounds I could 
not sell. There should be an outlet. When fruit is plenti- 
ful honey is not in so great demand. 

Mr. McEvoy endorsed all that Mr. Dickinson said. 

Mr. Laing had been told of men who sold this year’s 
honey very low. He advocated an organization such as the 
Colorado Honey-Producer’s Association. 

Mr. Brown spoke about getting at a way of finding out 
the amount of honey produced. There was more than five 
times the honey produced by men outside than in the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Mr. Pickett advocated local markets. 

Mr. Roberts also advocated local markets; he could not 
xct enough to supply the demand. As to England, they re- 
ceived there 8 cents per pound. If he had a ton he could 
have sold it as well as the few pounds he had. 

Mr. Dickinson advocated the British market for the 
man with good honey and a considerable quantity. 

Mr. Couse thought the best way was to buy out the 
small bee-keepers. 

Mr. Sibbald—I have closely observed honey-markets 
and have had a good deal of honey to sell. Two years ago 
the honey crop was a partial failure ; dealers got it early and 
madea good profit. This year they had secured it early, 
and this had helped them out. Fruit also helped them out. 
Bee-keepers should combine and get crop reports. 


On motion of F. A. Gemmill, a committee was appointed 
to takein hand the matter of a Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. 
Messrs. Hall, Frith and Laing were appointed such com- 
mittee. 

TUESDAY EVENING SESSION—DEC. 3. 

R. H. Smith read a paper on 

Exhibits of Honey. 


Exhibits of honey at our local fairs and exhibitions 
have come to be recognized as much a part of agricultural 
displays as fruits or vegetables, and in any locality where 
bee-keepers have taken sufficient interest in agricultural 
societies, and attend their meetings, the directors have seen 
to it that the premiumis were liberal and encouraging. 


There is no better means of educating the general pub- 
lic in the nature and use of honey than a good display at 
fairs; Ido not mean such as is usually called for in the 
many prize-lists, perhaps, ‘‘ strained, five pounds ’’and ‘in 
comb, five pounds,’’ which is often taken literally. The 
liquid is very much strained, but not all of the pollen is 
strained out of it, and,as I have seen large brood-combs 
shown for comb, all this is pretty good evidence that there 
was no up-to-date bee-keeper on the committee for revising 
the prize-list. 

The secretary and directors of agricultural societies are 
generally progressive and intelligent men, who wish to 
have their exhibition outshine all the others, and to do this 
they must be well-informed, and I have always found them 
willing to do all possible in the way of alloting space and pre- 





miums for displays of honey, especially after it has been 
shown what an attractive display may be made with honey, 
and other products of the apiary. Of course, I do not mean 
that display should be encouraged before quality—quality 
should count most, every time. 

Some years ago, when living in the district of Muskoka, 
I exhibited honey at the Muskoka County Fair, showing 
the small quantities called for in the prize-list; it was 
classed with preserves, pickles and other home produce, and 
attracted no particular attention. 


The next year I exhibited at the Industrial at Toronto, 
and, on my return to Bracebridge, applied for space at the 
county fair to put up a display of comb honey in sections, 
also extracted honey, both clover and buckwheat, some of it 
clear and some in the candied form, several hundred pounds 
altogether. Well, the result rather astonished me; I was 
overwhelmed with questions about honey. ‘‘How did it 
get into the little boxes?”’’ ‘* How was it some was solight 
and clear, and another kind so dark incolor?’’ ‘* What 
made it candy ?”’ 

People who had never seen or tasted honey before 
stopped to admire, and expressed a desire to purchase some; 
the result was, we sold all cull sections by cutting them into 
five-cent pieces, that were eaten on the spot, instead of 
candy; and many who had once tasted honey purchased 
some to take home with them. I had a crowd around the 
exhibit the whole time. The honey was all sold, and orders 
taken to be filled later. 

This proved to be the best advertisement we ever had, 
and was the means of introducing honey into many homes 
where it was found to be so much more healthful and 
economical than many of the preserves in common use. 


When on a visit to Muskoka, during the fall of 1900, I 
found the display of honey still kept up; the bee-keepers in 
that district, who are as progressive as any in the Province, 
evidently see that they are represented on the board of their 
flourishing county agricultural society. 

A mistake is sometimes made, when attempting to 
make a display of honey, in not having a sufficient variety 
of packages. I have known an exhibit to be made of several 
tons of extracted honey, all put up in 60-pound cans in 
their cases. While such an exhibit may be impressive to 
the amateur who has a few colonies, to my mind it is not as 
attractive to the general public as a much smaller quantity 
would be if put up in a variety of packages of both glass 
and tin. 

Another large exhibit I remember was all put up in one- 
pound glass jars. In both cases these were extremes, and 
were rather monotonous to the beholder. It must not be 
supposed that a good display of honey is made without 
some work. Honey of good quality is first required; the 
comb in sections, with its delicate, white cappings, must be 
treed from propolis and cased in new, clean, no-drip cases 
of various sizes, with glass on both sides to show the con- 
tents. 

The extracted honey, if in the candied form, will be of 
the previous season’s crop and put up in glass jars, or, if 
liquid, it is best to have a variety of packages of both glass 
and tin of a size and style that may be useful after the 
honey is used, with a sprinkling of fancy jars for display 
only. 

I find it best to heat all honey, to be shown as liquid, to 
about 145 degrees to remove all signs of granulation ; after 
it is cold it may be run into glass and pails of various 
sizes, that have been nicely labeled, care being taken 
not to use jars that have a green tinge, or it will give the 
honey an unnatural color. 

The exhibitor is now ready to set up his display, and in 
doing this he has to be guided by the quantity to be set up, 
and the space at his disposal. A small exhibit artistically 
arranged is far more attractive than a large quantity 
massed together without design. And, last, but not least, 
if there are many entries, and he is trying to get ahead of 
his competitors, he must not forget that very likely the 
other fellow is doing the same. R. H. SMITH. 


Mr. Craig, in opening the discussion upon the subject, 
said that some thought this question did not receive the at- 
tention it merited. The producersat large centers come in 
contact with large buyers, and are also educating the public. 
Mr. Smith brought out desirable points—neatness and 
attractiveness are important. The Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association should take hold of this matter. At Toronto this 
year the exhibit was stuck in a tent. Exhibitors should get 
fair play. This exhibit was not local, but visitors from 
other countries saw the exhibit. 

Mr. Evans corroborated what Mr. Craig said as ' 
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( odation. Suggestions had been asked from him and 
Mr. Hoshal as judge this year. One suggestion had been 
n to have the prize money for neat exhibit divided by 
the udges according to merit. 

.s soon as Mr. Pickett found clover was yielding well 


he .sked for the same building, but could not get what was 


wanted. ‘The grant should be conditional. 

ir. Holtermann said honey exhibits were important, in 
these days of keen pressure, and, what would be got, largely 
depconded upon the pressure that could be brought to bear 
upon the committee. It was advisable to give the grant con- 
ditionally. A motion was carried to this effect. 
(To be continued.) 
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No. 1.—Bee-Keepings for Women. 


Some Practical Suggestions to Those Who Con- 
template Going Into the Business. 


BY EMMA WILSON, 


Is bee-keeping a desirable occupation for women—that 
is, as a business? For some women, yes; for some women, 
decidedly no. It all depends upon the woman. There is 
no denying the fact that if you make a success of bee- 
keeping you will find hard work and plenty of it. You must 
be willing to work early and late during part of the year, 
and give up a great many pleasures that some other occu- 
pations would allow you to participate in, because bees must 
receive prompt attention, and certain things must be done 
at certain times even if there is a picnic or a tea-party you 
would like to attend; and sometimes it is hard to work when 
nearly all your friends are taking their vacations and are 
having such a good time, for their vacations are very apt 
to come during the bee-keeper’s harvest. 

If you are thinking of taking up bee-keeping as an occu- 
pation it is well to take these things, into account, for 
you will have to face them, and some hot day, when the 
temperature stands at 90 degrees or 100 degrees in the shade, 
you will feel very much abused that you have to work while 
it is so hot, and others are playing. That is, you will be 
likely to feel that way unless you are intensely interested in 
bees, and to make a successful bee-keeper, be it man or 
woman, a person must be interested in bees—yes, bees must 
have a sort of fascination for one. If that is the case, you 
will be thinking a good deal more about what vour bees 
are doing than about what your friends are doing, and you 
will be surprised when they pity you for having to work 
so hard, and sorry they have wasted so much sympathy on 
you. For if your bees are only bringing in lots of honey, 
what do you care if you do have to work hard and it is hot? 
That is just the condition of things you want. The harder 
he bees work the harder you are willing to work, for that 
means a good harvest for you. 

Let me tell you, the hard part comes when the season 
a failure, and you feel you are not getting any returns 
your work; for even then the bees must be taken care of. 
_ Cana woman successfully take care of bees? Yes, I think 
she can, if she is the right sort of a woman, with lots of 
energy and push, not easily discouraged, and possessed of 
lots ot patience. Some of the work will be pretty heavy, 
and a sickly, delicate woman would be obliged to have 
help, but I really believe a healthy woman can successfully 
fun an apiary entirely alone. I know of no healthier occu- 
tion. Of course, you must be willing to take the stings; 
lat is part of the business. Fortunately, the human sys- 
m becomes, in time, habituated to the stings to such an 
that you are, to a degree, immune to the poison. 


elieve that women are, as a class, more patient and 
persevering than men, and are particularly adapted to bee- 
‘ceping. The great trouble is that they usually want to 
ings too fast, and commence with a larger number 
nies than they are able to care for, when they really 
nothing whatever of the business. It is best to go 
ery slow at first. It is well to learn by experience, 
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and sometimes the experience is quite expensive. I do not 
think I would try more than two or three colonies at first. 
If you are successful with these, gradually increase your 
number, always keeping in mind that it is much better to 
have one strong colony than two we k ones; for it is the 
strong colonies that give us the honey, and a lot of sickly, 
= colonies are only an expense and not worth fussing 
with. 

It will probably take you some time to learn this, but 
the lesson will have to be learned. Some way, a beginner 
is always so anxious to increase her number of colonies 
that it is hard to learn that it is not the number of hives 
with bees that counts, but the total number of bees. After 
you have become somewhat familiar with the business, 
through exverience and the study of a good text-book on 
bees, you will not be so anxious to increase the number of 
your colonies at the expense of their strength. 

About 18 years ago I was teaching, and my health 
began to fail, and my physician ordered a change of occu- 
pation and rest. I intended to rest one year and work with 
the bees in order to be outdoors as much as possible, and 
then go back to the schoolroom. I did not go back. In 
fact, I doubt very much if I would be living to-day if I 
had continued teaching. I have never been considered 
strong, and yet I have never missed a day’s work through- 
out the entire honey season for 18 years, taking my share 
of the hard as well as the pleasant part of bee-keeping. 
For me it is very fascinating work, and I thoroughly enjoy 
it. It is remarkable the amount of hard work one can endure 
while working in the open air, when one’s whole heart is 
in the work. 

Perhaps the larger number of women who keep bees 
can spend only a part of their time and keep only a lim- 
ited number of colonies, instead of spending their entire 
time at it as I have done. I feel sure there is much health 
connected with such work, if no great amount of wealth, 
and many a tired, nervous woman would be much benefited 
if she could spend a few hours each day in the open air 
working with bees, and, no doubt, add a considerable sum 
to her pin-money, besides. McHenry Co., Il. 
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In-breeding as Applied to Honey-Bees. 
BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


This is perhaps the most important point to consider in 
our efforts to improve our races of bees. In-breeding means 
using male and female reproductors of close parentage, even 
brother and sister, or father and daughter. The more alike 
are the male and female parents, or the more closely related 
they are, the more surely will their characteristics and 
peculiarities be transmitted to their offspring. On the other 
hand, if the male and female parents are different in their 
peculiarities, color, qualities, size, etc., all sorts of variations 
may be expected in their descendants. 

Now, suppose we have an extraordinarily good queen. 
If we can safely breed together her descendants, drones 
and queens, and keep up the process through the successive 
generations, the qualities of that queen will be transmitted 
to her descendants; not only transmitted, but also intensified 
and fixed. The word “fixed” means that the offspring will 
invariably possess the peculiarities of their parents. 

If, on the other hand, in-breeding can not be practiced, 
we will have now and then to introduce some queens or 
drones of outside and comparatively inferior stock. Their 
offspring will necessarily be inferior and irregular compared 
to those of pure stock. In a word, every introduction of 
outside blood will be a step backward in our efforts to 
create a superior race of bees. Needless to say, that it would 
be a serious drawback. 

NATURE'S WAY. 

The chief argument against in-breeding is that “it is 
not Nature’s way.” In the state of Nature, mating between 
close parents is the exception, rather than the rule. In many 
plants, the female flowers are not on the same plant as the 
male. In others, the pollen is so situated that it can not 
fertilize the flower. Other nollen must be brought from 
some other plant by the wind or insects. The larger animals 
roam about, and find for mates all but their close relatives. 
Queen bees, ants and wasps mate away from home. 


\°HY IS IT SO? 


Why is in-breeding injurious? or why is it avoided by 
the laws of Nature? i think I can give one reason, and I 
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To make it easier to un- 


race, 


will explain it by an illustfation. 

derstand, I'll take it in the human 
Suppose we have, say, three 

is arranged that no one shall 


and it 
own 


families of people, 
marry outside of his 


family Suppose, also, that one family has a tendency to 
weak lungs; the other to weak stomachs; and the third to 


weak eyes. What would the result be hkely to be? Why, 
the probability is that the tendency to having weak lungs 
would increase in the first family, as the generations go 
by, until the last member would die of consumption. The 
last family mentioned would finally become blind; while 
the second would die out of liver or stomach troubles. 
Now, suppose that, instead of having them marry in their 
own families, we let them inter-marry and mix together. 
Chen some of the children may inherit some of the defects 
of the father and some of the mother. Some, perhaps, the 
defects of both parents; and scme none of the defects at 
all. Those that have inherited mostly the good qualities, 
will remain. The fittest will survive. 

We do not know exactly how the present species of 
plants and animals have originated, but we know beyond 
a doubt that they have undergone many transformations, 
and that those best adapted to their environments have sur 
vived. The above illustration may give an idea why those 
propagated | by mixing have survived, rather than those propa 


gated by in breeding 


THE BREEDER'S WAY. 


Now, I am 
While, in 
does not necessarily 
hands of a skillful 


very be Id 
bring bad 
will 


make a 
would 
that the 


going to 
Nature, in-l 

follow 
breeder. 


prope Sit i mn 
results, it 
occur in the 


rreeding 


same 


In the above 
defects; but the 
defective 
all the 
other 

Suppose we 
isolated island. 


three families with 
other stock need not use 
individuals. He.can throw out 
tionable for some reason or 


illustration, I took 
breeder of 


stock or 


bee S or 
detective 
objec 


subjects that are 


were to take a colony of bees 


upon an 
If we allow them to multiply 


just as they 


please, or if we rear queens indiscriminately, the defects that 
those bees may have will surely be perpetuated, as well as 
their excellencies But, if we select only the drones and 


queens that possess the 
and the defects in the 
prove the good qualities, 
altogether. 

We have made one 
asked: “Is that all that there is of it?” Granting that one 
of the evils, or, perhaps, the chief evil, of in-breeding is the 
transmission of defects: granting, also, that this can be avoided 
by a proper selection. is it not possible 
yet be an evil in itself? 

To this, all that 


good qualities in the highest degree, 
degree, we shall surely im- 
and eventually eliminate the defects 


least 


step. But the question may be 


that in-breeding may 
can be answered is, “What do the 
actual facts show?” In breeding bees, we, as yet. have no 
facts to show, owing to our inability to control the mating 
of queens; but we numerous instances in other kinds 
of stock. 

Even a superficial knowledge 
beyond any possible doubt, 
ern all the living 
even the human 
they must be 
laws, the 


have 


of physiology will show, 
that the same -general laws gov- 
creation—plants, insects, animals, and 
race. Of course, there are differences, and 
; taken into consideration, but the underlying 
3 fundamental principles, are the same throughout : 
and if in-breeding can be practiced successfully with horses. 
cows, chickens, etc., we have all reasons to believe that. it 
can also be practiced with bees; at any rate, until positive 
proof of the contrary is furnished. 


ACTUAL FACTS. 


Merino 
with smooth, silky 
with the ewes of his 


In 1828. a 
flock a lamb 
cross him 


French sheep-breeder had in his 
wool. He undertook to 
flock, but very few of the 
offspring showed the silky wool. However, when he was 
mated with those of his own daughters that also showed 
silky wool, all the lambs thus produced had also the same 
kind of wool. Thus was created the stock of silky wool 
Merino sheep. The whole race descended from that one lamb 
Durham cattle, Chas. Colling had a 
whole herd, including his mother, all 
grand-daughters, etc., for six generations 
foundation of the present Durham race of 


Concerning the 
bull which served tae 
of his daughters 
This was the 
cattle. 

There is, at 
which furnishes 


Lyons, in 
guaranteed 


France, a large establishment 
reproductors of the different 











object is to have perfectly ure 
stock of the highest grade, the closest kind of in-bre¢ ng 
has been practiced. First, because an immense number oj 
animals of each kind would have to be kept to avoid in. 
breeding: and, next, because the introduction of outside 


treeds of stock. As the 


stock would have given irregular and often inferior an 
On the Jersey stock the process has been followed 
seven years: and on the Friesian twelve years. All ti 


mals are as perfect as they can be, and everyone rais 
almost the perfect image of its wag pete 


The sanie can be said of the Merino sheep. Absolutely 
no tendency to run out or degenerate has been observed 

In the different races of pigs, the results are not s 
clusive. The best races, that is, those that fatten the 
and the quickest, cannot be submitted to close in-breeding 
without losing, to some extent, their reproductive power 
The mating becomes difficult, and the females have too litt! 
milk 


Concerning the Belgian hares and other breeds of 
results have been unexpected. All the breeds 
gray-brown hairs have maintained themsel 
~ Those having some white hairs, either in 
have invariably drifted. toward albinoism 
uniform white color accompanied with 


bits, the 
brown or 
throughout. 
or mixed, 
is, toward a 
eyes. 

; Th e celebrated stock of Toulouse 
a particle. The whole lot at the 
like the original stock chosen eleven years ago. 








geese has not char 


establishment is exacth 


Some of the chicken breeds have also denoted a tend 


toward albinoism. Those having white feathers 





ency ; " nnal 
became entirely white when closely in-bred. Needless 
sav, that the animals having any defect have been invari- 





ably set aside. This is absolutely necessary to succe 


in-breeding 
In regard to the 


in-breeding of swine, as noted above, t 


same peculiarities have sometimes been noted in the breed- 
ing of cattle. Bates, one of the founders of the Shorthce 
race of cattle, practiced the closest kind of in-breeding « 
ing thirteen years; but the fecundity of his stock suffered 
and he was compelled to introduce new blood three times, 


to maintain the fecundity. It is hardly to be supposed that 


the in-breeding in itself was the cause of the trouble. If 
so, it would have manifested itself in the Jerseys, Friesians 
and other milking breeds, as well as in the Shorthorns. 

On the other hand, the same defect appearing also in 
the highest fattening breeds of swine, seems to show that 


1 


the excessive tendency to take on fat is incompatible with a 
full development of the reproductive faculties. This could 
be expected, considering that an excessive disposition to 
fatten is something of a disease itself. 


lo “obtain the best results in fattening, or creating 


stock disposed to take on fat quickly and in abundance 
is necessary to keep the animals confined and very t 
even in the dark, and fed with the richest food. Such 


treatment must be, in itself, 
enerev and the reproductive powers. 

Concerning the tendency toward 
the Belgian harés, the manner in 


almost enough to destroy 


albinoism in some 
which thev are kent 


have something to do with it. If, instead of being shut up 
in more or less dark pens, they were in the open air 1 tl 
sunlieht. that tendency might*not exist. 

Considering that our best breeds of horses, cattle. sheer 
swine and fowls have been obtained. I might say created 
hy choosing the best specimens. and then perpetuating 
bv the closest kind of in-breeding, I think we are perfectly 
safe in followine a similar course in our efforts to cr 
> per rt c of hees.- Bee Keepers’ Review. 

Knox C Tenn 


sg 
Some Resu'ts of the Season of 1901. 


‘BY J. §. HARTZELL. 


S another season for the bee-keeper has ended. ané with 
it the trials of implements and designs of various 
kinds, it is but fitting to express our convictions from 

experience. 

Much has been written relative to various 

separators for supers, and, of the number, the s: mea 
‘fence’’ and plain sections have apparently been th: 


k ° S 


ttes. I have been using for several ‘years three kind 
Tin, veneer or solid wood, and the fence. My first 


ence was with tin separators, and after the laps 
seasons I stand with Mr. Doolittle in believing tin t 
economical, and that as fancy honey and as m 
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HIVE-MARKER AND TEN SECTIONS OF HONEY. 


colony can be produced with it as with any other separator 
made. 
Veneer or solid wood separators are too frail. The fence 


has not only the same objectionable feature, but with it: 


another fully as objectionable, viz., often ribby comb in 
sections. Not only this, but as the fence is made for use 
with plain sections only, I find it difficult in many instances 
to case plain sections when filled, without marring the ¢ap- 
pings. 

' My favorite section is the 44 x44%x1%, and so-termed 
two-way, and the use of tin separators; and my reason is, 
no danger of marring cappings when cleaning. The same 
can be said when casing. 

In regard to hives, Golden’s combination comb-honey 
hive has again proven best in the production of honey. 
And just here I would like to inquire why it was that of 
one of the gentlemen named in my article (published Nov. 
22, 1900), accepted the proposition I made regarding their 
testing the Golden hive in 1901. But Iam fearful—yes, 
confident—Prejudice is the enthroned power, and, if by 
trial forced in honor to acknowledge its supremacy, might 
injure our influence! If any of the gentlemen I named have 
anything to offer on the same terms to me, I am ready to 
accept, and will, to the best of my ability, give it a fair, 
impartial trial in 1902. 

I have this to say regarding the Golden plan or system: 
I feel confident that if fairly tested there will be no cause 
of regret for having put it in practice, for had it proven an 
error on the part of Mr.-Golden, long ere this I would have 
cast it to the four winds, and advised the fraternity of its 
failure. 

LOSS OF QUEENS. 


Yes, indeed, I lost 10 colonies out of a total of 93 the 
past fall. Queens were lost by being superseded, and young 
queens failing to return safely, after which robbing set in 
and the doubling-up with other colonies adopted. 


Who of the vast number of bee-keepers can tell when a 
queen will be superseded, without examining the internal 
condition of the hive? If such there be, will he please in- 
form the fraternity on the subject? However, it is well 
known that more queens are superseded in the late summer 
and fall than at any other time. 


The remedy: Now I expect swords will be drawn, and 


objections filed. Kill all queens in the apiary at the close 
of the honey-flow, save those of that season’s progeny, 
and see that all colonies are supplied with young queens. 
Thus the bee-keeper will be ever watchful until he knows 
all colonies are requeened. This was formerly, and here- 


after will be, the plan adopted by me, and I am confident 
vetter results can be obtained from an apiary stocked with 
youne queens than from old ones, or from young and old 
mixed, 

HIVE-MARKERS. 


s, I have used slates, etc. Last summer I ran short 


of s es,and an idea presented itself to me as follows : 
sake a piece of solid wood six inches long and half an inch 





square ; taper two sides so asto be three-eighths of an inch 
at one end; with hand-saw rip a kerf half the length of the 
piece. At the larger or square end drive in the center a two- 
inch nail, having first cut the head off, leaving five-eighths 
of an inch exposed. The part of the nail exposed file taper- 
ing until sharp, then stick in the topof the hive. Takea 
piece of broken section, write on or letter, or use any motto 
you may have adopted, place it in the saw-kerf anda glance 
in passing through an apiary revealsin plain view the condi- 
tion of the colony. Try it. To prevent washing off by 
rain, use indelible pencil, and an extra piece of section 
tacked flat-wise on the edge of the piece written on. 


The last was an unfavorable season for the production 
of honey where my apriary is now located, being extremely 
wet. Rain, rain, rain, was almost of daily occurrence, 
and that, too, right at and through the basswood flow ; 
not unly then, but prior toand after. My honey crop was 
3386 pounds—2993 pounds of merchantable sections, and 
the balance uncompleted sections, and of which I extracted 
those having the least honey, taking 180 pounds of extracted 
honey, keeping the remainder for my own use and for sale 
on the home market. 

During the season I increased 10 colonies, but, as stated, 
I lost 10; thus, when returning homeward my apiary con- 
tained the same number at the close as at the opening of 
the season. 

Fourteen colonies worked on the Golden plan yielded 
three supers each of completed honey, whilst only one col- 
ony on the general plan yielded the same amount. 

Whether or not the bees were of the so-much-advertised 
long-tongue variety I do not know. I do know | have not 
made any purchases of that kind of stock, but if such there 


be, each and every apiary of 25 or more colonies has 
them. We know the human family has them, and 
great sensations and disturbances in neighborhoods 


are caused by them, ofttimes. Then, we have the long-fin- 
gered variety, too; both are very bad elements, requiring 
close and diligent watching. 


Now, if the long-tongued bees can create as much of a 
sensation in the apiary as long-tongued people can ina 
neighborhood, I would then want them. 


Who of the many breeders of long-tongued queens will 
guarantee their progeny to store more honey than bees 
from our ordinary queens? If such breeder is known, I 
would like to contract with him for queens for half the 
number of colonies in my apiary next season, on the follow- 
ing terms: 

Tests to be made in 1903. Should the so-termed long- 
tongue variety store, on an average, five pounds more per 
colony than the others in the yard I will pay double the 
price regularly sold at; failing to do so, the breeder is to 
have no pay. I will, if desired, place an amount necessary 
to cover the cost of the queens in hands of, the editor, on 
terms stated. 

The above expresses indirectly my faith in the so- 
termed long-tongue variety. 

Are all thoroughbred Jersey or Alderney cows good ? 
Are all Norman and Clydesdale horses good? Do we find 
the greater number bringing fancy prices? Verily, no. 
It is only the few selected ones, and very often they prove 
no better than those considered inferior ; and in breeding 
from the very select, the same results will evidently follow. 


Finally, give me young queens; yes, queens of the past 
season’s rearing for the season of 1902, and at the close of 
the harvest of 1902 see that all colonies are supplied with 
young queens for 1903, continuing the rearing or stocking 
each year with the close of the harvest. It will be the 
means of a liveand healthy apiary. Young, vigorousqueens 
means vigorous and healthy bees, able to withstand the 
storms of winter, and undoubtedly not so liable to disease. 
At stated intervals infuse some new blood, by requeening 
at least a few colonies by purchasing queens from some 
reliable breeder. 

I herewith present a picture of 10 sections of a super of 
basswood honey produced by the use of the two-way sec- 
tions and tin separators, on Golden’s combination comb- 
honey hive. No selection was made to secure the best, my 
purpose being at first to have the entire super taken, but I 
found it would reduce the apparent size of sections too 
much. 

The hive-marker spoken of appears at the left in the 
picture. op Somerset Co., Pa. 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth working 
for. Look at them. 
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* The Afterthought. * 





The “‘Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


THE DR. MILLER NUMBER. 


That was an excellent idea to have a Dr. Miller num- 
ber. The pictures one at a time would not be so effective. 
Getting acquainted is a process not happily done by small 
driblets—and, of course, all old readers enjoy anything ap- 
proximating to getting acquainted with the senior member 
of the staff. I feel most interested in him at work at his 
desk. Desk as crowded as mine, but not so disreputably 
crowded. Face has a happy look, as if he enjoyed writing— 
and if he’s like me he does. 

By the way, our chief has been very shy about showing 
us his home, and family, and surroundings, and when- 
nobody’s-looking style. Why not have a York number ?— 
[We prefer to leave such things to the editors who enjoy 
showing themselves off in their own papers. Our family is 
only Mrs. York, and the “surroundings” are all rented.— 
EpITor. | 

CURIOUS WAYS OF CLIMATE. 


How curious are the wavs of climate. In the climate 
of Florida, it seems, wire-cloth lasts so poorly that burlap 
is recommended instead of it. Page 744. : 


DISCOLORATION OF HONEY BY THE COMB. 


Dr. Mason is going it strong against discoloration of 
honey by the comb, if he is going to destroy all his extract- 
ing-combs and have new ones built. Page 742. 


COLORS OF BEESWAX. 


We expect the perfume of a flower to assert itself in 
some degree in the finished honey; but as to wax a differ- 
ent and very puzzling set of laws seems to come in. A 
diploma for the wise-head who can tell us fully about the 
how and the why of it. To a certain extent it seems as if 
the secretion of wax wipes out all original odors and colors 
and produces uniformity. And yet there are very great 
variations in wax, and lots of them. Once when in a supply 
store I found the place pervaded with an unusual perfume; 
and the lots of foundation piled up around was of a cherry- 
red instead of the usual color. Was told it was the usual 
color and odor of Jamaica wax. Page 751 gives us a num- 
ber of these variations. One locality in Austria furnishes a 
wax with the odor of pitch, and too soft. A grayish-brown 
wax of almost no odor comes from India. Senegal wax is 
dark brown, and has an unpleasant smell; set from Guinea 
comes a good wax. Guadaloupe has a black wax. And 
the European bleachers say American wax is too hard to 
bleach. Manifestly it’s not the latitude and longitude that 
does all this. What is it? 


THE PICTURES OF APIARIES. 


Did you mind (of course you didn’t) that for a long 
time I commented on every apiary picture that appeared. 
After awhile the thing seemed to scrape and run hard—then 
I faced about and quit the pictures altogetner. The beauty 
of the view on the outside of No. 48 almost tempts me 
back into the old rut again. Mr. Elliott ought to be a good 
man to be the Adam of such an Eden of rural simplicity. 


HAND-PICKING DRONES, 


And here is a subject that is fresh, and not yet shop- 
worn. How do you select in hand-picking drones? How 
discriminate between the desirable pater-familias of the 
“coming bee,” and the low-lived proletarian that mates the 
other fellows’ queens? Mr. Doolittle makes a promising 
start at an answer on page 764. Undersized and ill- 
shapen ones first killed off. ‘“Nextly,” he takes the hind 
ones, and spares those that rush around lively. Then all 
that vary much in markings from what seems to be the 
normal style of the colony have to go. Lastly, he ferrets 
out and kills all that show by their looks that they might 
have been born in some other colony. Not easy to give a 
better set of rules, I reckon. Yet at least two of them are 
open to some doubt as to whether the best ones are not the 
very ones that get killed. Never will be able (more’s the 


pity) to keep the approval of a drone in abeyance until you 
have examined a few of his “calves.” 


DOOLITTLE’S BEST SEASON—LONG TONGUES. 


And so Doolittle secured his highest average last sun 

Congratulations. For a season when so many di 
poorly it’s nice. In the attempt to give the long-tonguc 
bee a black eye (or nose), well, he must try again. Of cours 
any bees, if their snouts were as long as the elephant’ 
could fritter away their season with the aid of the swarm 
fever. And I fear that everything which conduces to pro 
perity increases a little the danger of that undesirable con- 
dition. Page 775. 


mer, 


SELLING HONEY. 


Lots of people are troubled over the difficulty of sell- 
ing their honey after they get it. They should read the 
Buffalo Convention, pages 772 and 773—read it twice ove! 
Hard cases if they can do that without getting some valuable 
ideas. 
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* The Home Circle. tt 
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Gonducted by Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif. 


A COLD. 


That’s what I’ve got. And it does make one feel very 
miserable. Wecan but marvel at the cold. We are one day 
hearty and vigorous, and the world seems full of cheer and 
delight. The very next day we are in the dumps, and 
everything seems different. And all this because of a 
‘*cold ’’ (as we usually call it) that has stolen in upon us. 


I have no reason tocomplain ; for it is three years since 
I have had a cold before, if I except a spell of lagrippe which 
came into every household of Claremont, a year or two ago, 
and treated allalike. Isn’t that one of lagrippe’s virtues ? 
It never shows any partiality. 

The cold is like the wind which, as we know, ‘“‘ bloweth 
where it listeth; we hear the sound thereof, but know not 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.”’ 

My cold of three years agoI could explain. It came as 
the result of necessary exposure. This one is more baffling. 
We are told that the Esquimaux, in their home land, are 
never troybled with cold. I have heard this explained by 
the suggestion that colds always come from microbe attack, 
and the Artic cold is so severe that the microbes would 
freeze up, and so are not known in the polar regions. I 
wonder if we won’t find, some ‘day, that every cold is the 
result of an attack from these minute germs. I ween that 
that will prove true. 

This year I have three very hard days each week when 
my work carries me almost to the limit of my strength. I 
have wondered if colds are not very much quicker to steal 
in upon me at times of great weariness ; at such times the 
whole body is below par in vitality, and as the thief could 
easily enter the house of the sick person and rob him of his 
valuables, so, mayhaps, these theiving microbes steal in 
upon us at these times of weariness, and further sap the 
entire body of its strength and vigor. If this is the correct 
explanation, then these little, worthless intruders must 
have a special fondness for the mucous lining of nose and 
throat. By the feeling, I could easily be presuaded that 
they had entirely stripped mine from the subjacent tissue. 
They seem to grip these parts with their invisible teeth, 
and we are disturbed with the feverish congestion. And 
how the mucous glands act as if they would have every 
microbe carried away. 

I suppose the moral of all this is always to guard 
against exposure, and double the caution in times of great 
weariness. I wonder if all our home circles know of the 
value of the warm water compress at such times. A napkin 
wet in warm water is placed about the neck and chest, and 
thickly covered with several layers of warm flannel. | his 
will often bring great relief to the fevered throat and nose, 
and will often check the coughing spell at night almost in- 
stantly. . We have found the same remedy one of the best 
specifics against croup in children. Possibly the perspira- 


tion induced scatters the venomous microbes. 


Warm flannels in cold and changeable weather, od 
rubbers in time of damp and sleet, and the warm overcoat 
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‘ce off the chill of autumr or winter, are excellent pro- 
tec ve measures, and by their use I believe we may baffle 
th insidious microbes. I have been planning all day 
t]} by the use of these and other kindred measures I may 
it - future force out these great disturbers of our peace 
anc comfort. 


ROADSIDE TREE-PLANTING. 


“he whole county of Los Angeles is thoroughly waked 

| the subject of shade-trees along the roadside. Last 
y a convention was held in the city to arouse interest, 
direct attention, and give advice in the matter of shade- 
Surely, no one thing improves a region more, or at- 
tracts settlers more surely, than beautiful avenues of uni- 
form shade-trees. 

Shade-trees are not a thing of a day, and so fullest time 
for consideration is not unwisely spent. Insect attacks, 
which are so common with some of our most beautiful trees, 
should be thoroughly studied. The maple in the East is a 
beautiful tree, and often a favorite for street planting, yet 
the borer, cottony scale, and the forest caterpillar like it as 
well as we. 

The elm, too, is a favorite with the cankerworm, and 

e imported elm-leaf beetle. Might not these trees be wisely 
replaced with the equally handsome linden, and we at the 
same time add a valuable source of nectar, which will at- 
tract the bees and gladden the bee-keeper ? 


The beautiful pepper in California, which is rarely ex- 
celledin grace or elegance, unfortunately attracts the black 
scale and sois likely to be banished from Southern Califor- 
nia roadsides. 

Species of acacia and eucalyptus seem very free from 
insect attack, and may be very beautiful if wisely selected, 
and in resisting drouth probably have noequal. Surely, we 
can not afford bare roadsides, and long avenues of trees all 
of one kind are so incomparably attractive that all our 
home circles should consider this matter, and then may well 

jllow the example of Los Angeles County, California, and 


trees. 





organize that no mistake may be made, and that every blow 
struck will tell for the most. 


UNRECOGNIZED HEROISM, 


I have been reading the past week some account of the 
life of the late Mr. Stevenson, the distinguished novelist, 
who, from his early life, had a grim fight with that terrible 
enemy—consumption. That he might better hold his own 
against it he pushed away off to the islands of the Pacific, 
where, far from home and friends, but not until he had 
made a most valiant fight, he was conquered. In all these 
years he was a tremendous worker. His forcible style and 
diction came not easily. Some of his works were written 
and re-written as many as ten times, and then cast aside as 
not worthy to be preserved. Is it any wonder that he 
reached the very topin his profession? To do this with 
disease and death ever close upon his track points him out 
as one of the world’s great heroes. 


It is also said that he was always sunny and cheerful. 
Friends and companions would never know that any grief 
or shadow ever entered his life. ‘‘To burn all one’s own 
smoke,’’ under such circumstances, is surely the supremest 
heroism. Those who knew him best also speak of Steven- 
son as winning almost beyond compare. Hero worship in 
this case was inevitable and Stevenson was the hero. 


Few men can be thus winning, and preserve a really 
fine character. Stevenson did this. Perhaps the presence 
of death always staring him in the face gave to him his 
exceptional superiority. The following is one of Steven- 
son’s beautiful prayers: 

‘The day returns and brings us the petty, irritating 
concerns and duties. Help us play the man. Help us to 
perform them with laughter and kind faces. Let cheerful- 
ness abound with industry. Give us to go blithely on our 
business allthis day. Bring us to our resting beds weary, 
and content, and undishonored ; and grant us in the end the 
gift of sleep. Amen.’’ 
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CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


World’s Standard Hatcher. 


Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations, 
in U. 8., Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 
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Report for Last Season. 


Of the 52 colonies which I placed in 
the cellar in the fall of 1900, I found, 
returning them to the 
IQOI, 
and one had only a few bees, 
gave to another colony. 
tne colonies were strong, 


was 
came too late for fall honey, 
theless I have shipped 2222 at 
pounds at 12 cents. 
home at 
pounds of extracted honey 
and have about 300 pounds left. 
about 300 pounds of comb honey which 
the bees ate. The 
we had a spell of very warm weather 
during which I could not take off honey, 
cannot stand a great deal of heat, 
and so I was late in taking it off. 

52 colonies in winter quar- 


reason of this 


bee-keeping in 
July oth (the same year) I had a third 
very 
them all 


number of 
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Standard Belgian Hare Book ! 


BY M. D. CAPPS, 


HIS book of 175 
pages presents a 
clear and concise 
treatment of the Bel- 
ian Hare industry; 
its growth, origin 
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by tlying tothe woods, which 
might have been saved had he followed 
the above advic: \t least I have al 
wavs found it so. I put new oil-cloth 
on some and two boards on others of 
my swarms 
Wa. DUESCHER. 
Brown Co., Wis., Dee. 27. 
Bee-Keeping in Oklahoma. 

\fter marking down anothe: failure 
in the bee-business in Oklahoma, I can 
sav that though these be failures the 
American Bee Journal is not a failure. 
I shall not try to prolong the _ bus- 
iness any longer, but | am going where 
they can do something. 

[ have all the improved hives and 
appliances, but if there 1s no nectar one 


I received a queen 
introduced her just 
Three days after, 


cannot have honey 
last summer and | 
as nicely as could | 


she began to lay, and such a nice lot 
of eggs and bees no one ever saw; but 
just at that time the dry weather set 
in. What now? To-day I will have to 
feed them or they will starve. But I 
bought a swarm from a_ gentle 
man living two blocks from me, 
that came out the last of May, 
and. to my. surprise, they have 
from five to seven frames filled from 
top to bottom, all sealed up. I sold this 


gentleman the comb fonndetion. T sun 
pose they got in on the Texas horse- 
mint before dry weather set in. 

I have a lot of nice combs that I 
have carried through the past summer. 
I stack the hives one on top of the 
other with bottoms off, and in the last 


one on ton [ set a tin cap or can, with 
two ounces of bisulphide of carbon, and 
close it up tight. It need not be 
bothered for a month. T do not think 


there is anything that will take its place. 
G. W. MAUK. 
. '¥., Dec... 2. 


Calahoma Co., 





Some Michigan Bees and Honey. 
My bees are al 
all came from 


| “runaway stock,” that 
bee-trees that I 
found in the woods. They seem to do 
fairly well in gathering honey. My best 
colony that did not swarm last season 
produced 190 full sections and 12 pounds 


is, 


of extracted—2o2 pounds. The best 
that did swarm cast three swarms. 
From the old colony I took 56 filled 
sections and 12 pounds of extracted; 
from the first swarm, 90 full sections 
and 12 pounds of extracted; from 
the second swarm, 30 full sections 
and 12 pounds of extracted; from the 


third swarm 12 pounds of extracted and 
20 partly filled sections, and they have 
more than they can consume this win- 
ter. Thus, 176 full sections and 48 
pounds of extracted—224 pounds, which 
I think is very well for poor colony. 

I noticed what you said on page 803 
(1901) regarding the person that found 


some “real honey” in Michigan last 
summer. Did you not score them rather 
hard? Down here in this part of Michi- 


gan we are using sections without comb 
foundation, and any person not a bee- 
expert, after partaking of this honey, 
would naturally think, when trying to 
masticate honey on comb foundation, 
that honey was all artificial and bogus. 
This person was undoubtedly mistaken, 
vet all bee comb and honey readily 


biings 20 cents per pound, while with the 


SUPPLIES IN TH 
ceiving a copy annu d c 
will be same as last season with the exception 
will be 25 cents per thousand less. 


ATALOG, describing and listing the FINEST LINE OF BEE-KEEPERS 
= WORLD, will be ready about the first of the year. If you have not been r¢ 
ally, send us your name and address and one will be mailed you free. Price 
of the narrow, plain sections with no bee ways, whic! 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


Ss Agency. C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St , Indianapolis, Ind. . 
AGENCIES: OC. Weedaan. Grand Rapids, Mich.; Fred W. Muth & Co., S.W. Cor. Walnu 
and Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, U tah; Colorado Honey-P roducer: 
Association, Denver, Colo.; Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association, Grand Junnction, Colo 
Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo.; Pierce Seed & Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo.; E, T. Abbott, St 
Joseph, Mo., Special Southwestern Agent; Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Il1.; F.C. Erkel, 51 
Ist Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lilly, Bogardus & Co,, Seattle, Wash. 


26 cents Cash x 
. Ra 
paid for Beeswax. % 28 certs 2 poua— 


low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11., 


OUR NEW 





This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 








Why Not Buy the Best? 


It costs no more than inferiorstyles. We claim that 


Adam’s Green Bone Cutter 

is the best because it isthe only Ball Bearing machine 

on the market. It workson the shear principle, turns 

easier, cuts faster and cleaner, and prepares the bone 

in better shapethan any other. Write atonce. 
Catalogue No.9 Is Free. 


JOLIET, ILL. 











W. J. ADAM, . 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies!_ | Send for circular's te cues 
and most 


goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ry promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 

. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker 
For 23 YEARS THE BEsT ON EARTH. 


| 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s | 
| 
| 25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
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Risky Business, 


this buying untried incubators in these days of the perfectly 
working and surprisingly simple 


‘Reliable Incubators and Brooders, = 





= wae a 
where every fertile egg means a strong healthy chick. ees oe 
Guaranteed to do the work and do it as it has never been done before. The 20th 


Poultry Book ought to be in every chickenman’s house. You will not 
it for many times its cost. Discusses the poultry business from your view 
» Quincy, Il. 


~ Centur 
part wit 
point. Sentanywhere for lc. Reliable Incb, & Brar. Co.,Boa B 2 


THE GLORY OF HEALTH. 


What is more pleasing to the eye than an athletic, clear 
skinned, deep chested man, ready to toil or play, with the 
free, easy grace of perfect health? The kind of man 
that goes singing about his work, because he fee!s that way. 


WATKINS’ 
VEGETABLE ANODYNE LINIMENT 


will not make a lazy man muscular, but it will keep 
the body in such perfect condition that the food you 
eat, the work you do, will all help to build up a big, 
strong body. It isthe cold in the chest, followed by a 
troublesome cotgh that breaks down so many strong 
bodies. A dose of Watkins’ Liniment will stop it all 
before the harm has been done. No running for Doc- 
tor, no paying big doctor bills. Use internally or ex- 
ternally for Colds, Coughs, Colic, Diarrhoea, Dysen. 
tery, Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, Cuts, Burns, 
Bruises, for man or beast. 

Watkins’ Liniment is good for so many diseases because of 
the large number of valuable ingredients, each of which does 
its own work, and does not interfere with the others. Let 
our agentleave a bottle at the house. If there is no agent in 
your neighborhood, write to us, and we willsee that you are 


supplied. = 
A Valuable Gift. 


We have a beautiful Cook Book and Home Doctor that we 
send freetoall. Itisfull of valuable recipes 
and good wholesome advice. Everyone is sur- 
prise { that we can afford to send out sucha 
complete and beautiful book free. Write to. 
day. Send your name and address on a postal card. 


THE J. R. WATKINS MEDICAL CO., 


10 Liberty Street, Winona, Minn., U. S. A. 





‘ 
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foundation honey we can only get 
ents. So let us have charity for 
\ichigan visitor while testing honey 
e Chicago market. 
ave you seen the new-style section? 
will build the combs more true 
perfect than with foundation fur- 
ed them, as there is no sagging, 
tching, or warping of the combs. 
D. H. METCALF. 
Uhoun Co., Mich., Dec. 28. 





Give Us Food and Air. 


is said that Indians don’t like to 
in houses because they cannot stand 
enciosed air. Many a little bird will 
when caged—not in want of food 
in want of open air. Life is light. 
hen the air is shut up it will cease 
burn. , Animal life needs, for the 
oduction of heat, one part of the 
nosphere that is given free by plants, 
nd the plants need that part which is 
ven free by animals. Thus the at- 
osphere is always the same as long as 
e parts of it can be exchanged. 

\nimals or plants heavily fed need 
nty of air, because the fresh air 
nly helps to burn up the food, like 
helps to burn up the oil in a lamp. 
Now it is a fact that the physiolog- 
il activity in plats, and wie repro- 
ictive activity in animals, becomes 
rmant below 43 degrees, Fahrenheit. 
r this reason a colony of bees with 
out 50 degrees, Fahrenheit, will not 
quire much food and not much fresh 

and for the same reason the sup- 

y of food and air must conform to 

e temperature. 

\s a rule the cluster of bees in win- 
er has a temperature of about 7o de- 
grees, F.; with this the respiration is 
decreased, but the bees cannot live en- 
tirely without fresh air. The supply 
dmitted at the entrance is sufficient 
provided the bad air can pass off with- 
it any draft or condensation. The 
bees use up from the fresh air only 
ne part, and give by breathing free 
nother part that does not agree with 

eir organism. Thus the air sur- 
unding them becomes fe 1, if not re- 
ewed, and is converted into poison. 
lhe moisture it contains is condensed 
n the inside of the hiye-cover, and the 
lace of habitation becomes damp. 

bees suffer badly, and if they are 

le to live until they have to go for 
pollen or water some day in April, they 
uccumb under the influence of work 
nd exposure. To remedy this the 
hives are ventilated; that is, in com- 
on practice the entrance is fully 
pened, or even the whole hive is raised 
blocks at every corner. No dou 
ere is plenty of fresh, cold air to force 

t the foul air, and to dry up the 

isture, but this rude attempt of ven- 

ition is made at the expense of com- 
rt... What would you think of a man 

10 should attempt to ventilate his 
hen-house that way? No doubt there 
would be more fresh air in that house, 
or hive, than the inhabitants would like 

have, and still they could have even 
re without a house or hive. Such 
igh treatment results in retarded ac- 
ity when spring comes, if there is 
thing left of activity at. all. 

‘or ventilation in winter it is best 

provide an air-space with absorbing 

terial above the cluster which allows 
| air and moisture to pass off. This 





re, Incubator (TheEgz) 
Successfu Brooder (The Chick) 


They take care ofthem. Mails loaded with words of 
praise from chicken people. Our 

. at catalogue turns the lime 
ighton the poultry business. Five 
different editions, five languages. 
English edition4 cents, others free. 

: DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 
be» Box 78 Des Moines, lowa, or Box78 
ae Buffalo, N.Y. Address nearest vice. 
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Controling the Mating. 


We propose to control mating of queens in 
the following way, but it will be carried on ina 
limited way only. for the present: 

We are perfecting plans to carry on the mat- 
ing of queens in North Dakota. We havea spot 
selected that has no trees or anything where 
bees could make their abode, except a house 
now and then. There are no bees here, far or 
near, and there can be no question about the 
mating when we select our stock in Illinois, 
and send nothing but the finest to this place 
that has no bees. And as it is quite windy here. 
the chances are that nothing but strong-winged 
bees will mate, We shalltry hard for the very 
best results 


D. J. BLOCHER, Deinbeigh, N. Dak. 


4Alt Please mention the Bee Journal 


Our handsome Garden Annual and 
Sved Catalogue. Send your address 


on @ postal to-day, or for a 2c stamp 
PRACTICAL FARMER, 


WINNER MAG AZINE, 


WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL— 
4 papers one year—$l. Large clubbing list free 
2E2t J. P. MICHAEL, Winchester, Ind. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 
has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





and name ofa neighbor 
Whois an actual seed buyer, Catalog and 
a packet of the Large (erman PANSY 
if sent before March 20th. Address 
COLE’S SEED STORE, Pella, Iowa. 


WEEELY GAZETTE, 











with the “‘incomparable” 


BORDEAUX aye - 


and our world’s beat outfit you are abso 
lute master of the situation. Insects and dis 


THE DEMING co., , SALEM, OnI0, 
Western Act. Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. 








49A13t “lease mention the Bee Journal. 
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Bee-Supplies. 


ROOT’S GOODS AT THEIR 
FACTORY PRICES. 


Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN- 
NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO. 





Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 

The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same. 

The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 

You will save money by buying from 
me. C,H. W. WEBER, 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth. 





can be done by means of a cushion with 
chaff placed in the super. The only 
trouble is that the super does not shut 
up tight, and the cover cannot be sealed 
up tight. Then, too, if you want to 
look after a colony only once in the 
whole winter you have to take up the 
whole roof from that little house and 
let the warm air out and the cold air 
in. With that movable roof you can not 
put the hives so close together that they 
shelter themselves. No, every hive is 
put up separately, with five sides ex- 
posed to the change of temperature. 

The supply of food and air is dic- 
tated by climatic conditions, and an 
even temperature secured in any way 
whatever is therefore just as important 
as this supply. 

Cellar-wintering with its troubles 
and vexations, is advocated and prac- 
ticed by many for the benefit of an even 
temperature, which could be secured 
out-doors just as well as indoors, if our 
hives had not so many loose parts and 
were not opened on top. This feature, 
however, is so predominant that one 
might ask, Why did Langstroth in- 
vent movable hive-parts or movable 
frames? There is more comfort in a 
solid house than in a booth, especially 
for winter. A good shelter is a saving 
in food, and if the question of air has 
no relation to the nocket-hook, the ques- 
tion of food certainly has. 

J. VoLKerrt. 

Chesterfield Co., Va., Dee. 17 





Must Have Fine Honey in Chicago. 

I have been reading those articles in 
the American Bee Journal about adul- 
terated and manufactured comb honey in 
Chicago, with a mixture of amusement, 
indignation, and pity for those poor, ig- 
norant fellows who have been trying so 
hard and long to find a pure article of 
comb honey in your city! You must 
have an exceptionally fine lot of honey 
in Chicago if they cannot find any that 
looks dirty and crooked enough to in- 
sure purity. Oh, my, just send those fel- 
lows out here to Tioga Co., Pa., where 
we have not had a decent crop of honey 
in three years, nectar being-so scarce 
in the fields that bees could not com- 
plete a box of any kind of honey, but 
would patch it up with from two to three 
or even four different shades, and as 
many flavors, and capped yellow, black 
and almost anything except white. It 
is enough to convince the most incred- 
ulous persons of its genuineness, allow- 
ing that they judge honey by that stand- 
point. And even if they had their 
doubts it would take them the remainder 
of their days to analyze it and find out 
what ingredients it was composed of. 

I think you people have raised the 
standard of your bees too high in per- 
fection of comb-honey building. Better 
leave it on the hive a while longer, and 
let the bees run over it with their dirty 
feet and smear a little bee-glue on it: 
and possibly it would be better to put 
it on the market with the boxes all be- 
smeared with propolis; then the ear- 
marks of the bees would be more prom- 
inent! 

I well remember, a few years ago, 
takine some nice white honev to the 
grocery, and a friend told me that after 
I went out a minister of the gospel 
came in and looked at the honey, and 
remarked that bees did not make that 
honey. It was too nice; it was man- 
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ufactured. I have had-a great desire 
ever since to preach that minister a 


sermon on bees and honey, but never 
had a favorable opportunity; perhaps 
I may some time. ' 

We have had a very severe winter so 
far. Beés have had only one partial 
flight since the last days of October. 

I fear what few bees are left in this 
section will succumb before warm 
weather again makes its appearance. 

I enjoy reading the American Bee 
Journal and hope it will continue to 
prosper, and gain in circulation as it 
deserves. I wish I could send a whole 
lot of new subscribers. 

f WATSON. 


‘Tioga Co., Fa. 
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Adding Supers Above. 


I may say that this year all my 
supers of sections were added at first 
above the others, and rather in advance 
of the bees’ requirerients. Only when 
these last were taken to voluntarily by 
the bees were they removed below the 
partly-filled ones. It is more than a 
theory with me that this is a great aid 
to success, and I have generally prac- 
ticed it in very hot seasons, as I find 
that it prevents loafing, acts as a cooler, 
assists ventilation, and thus acts as a 
preventive, or, at least, a deterrent of 
swarming.—D. M. M., in the British 
Bee Journal. 


A Plan of Uniting Colonies. 


About the middle of September I 
examine all hives and mark those which 
are not in a populous condition. These 
I strengthen by reducing the number by 
doubling un. All other things being 


equal, I select, for wintering, the col- 
onies which have sent forth swarms, 
and consequently have young queens. 


I take two, colonies, and if the colonv 
to be united has a greater supply of 
good winter stores than the colony to 
which it is to be added, I exchange the 
combs one by one, and give the col- 
ony whose queen is to live the better 








YOU'LL HATCH EVERY EGG 


that’s tertile, if you geta 


HAWKEYE Incu bator, 


and you may tryit betore you 
pay ‘for it. $10 buysourlat- § 
est pattern. 3 walls, copper 
piping, safety lamp and per- £ 
fectregulator. ‘Profitable 
Poultry’ (handsome oil paint- 
ing cover) free. Send 10c 
for catalogue and poultry paper forone year. 
Hawkeye Incubator Co. Dept. 17 Newton, Ia, 
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WE DON’T SAY 


that The PAGE is the best fence, but we would 


like to see another as good. Did you ever? 
PAG, “OVEN WIRE FENCE CO,, ADRIAN, MICH, 





Get 50 chicks from 50 eggs often. 


HATCH EVERY {8000 &GG EVERY TIME. Bo 

, Never gets out o' — no attention [- 3s 
7 Regulates pert IN VupaTOR ton, a 

Catalogue CUBATO be 4 

50 Egg Size$5 No. 53, 2c. Springfield, Obio. 7 








SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 


5% 10% 25% 50m 
Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.20 $2.50 $4.50 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover .........++. -90 1.70 4.00 7.75 
White Clover ..........++- 1.00 1.90 4.50 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover .........+. 80 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


WPerfect in construction and 

Hatches every fertile 

vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, III, 








45A26t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


Manufacturers’ prices. Complete stock. Send 
for our catalog. 
. FRED. W. MUTH & CO. 
S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts. CINCINNATI, 0. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper Of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Condecmety illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LangStroun on.. 











The HONnGY-B66 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is asplendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





combs. I then kill the queen of the col- 
ony to be united with the one having 
the good queen, and after giving each 
hive a thorough smoking, place an 
empty super-body above the colony tc 
be spared, and upon this place the 
queenless colony. The smoking seems 
to destroy the distinctive odor of each 
colony, and the bees from the upper 
hive readily unite with those having 
the queen, and all settle in the lower 
hive. 

After two or three days I uncap the 
honey in the upner hive, and the bees 
of the united colonies carry all the 
honey into the lower hive. The bees 
live in perfect harmony, and with their 
increased numbers and greater store of 
honey, winter far better and gather 
more honey the next season than would 
the two colonies wintered separatelv. 
In this manner I have united more than 
so colonies, and in only one instance 
did I have disastrous results. These 
were caused by the fact that there were 
two queens in the upper hive, a con- 
dition of which I was not aware until 
about half the bees were killed. It 
sometimes happens that when the queen 
is old the bees will rear another, and 
allow both to remain in the hive until 
spring.—Frep HaxTon, in the Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper. 


Do Bees Hear ? 


A. H. Homersham (in the British 
Bee Journal), quotes Mr. Loveday and 
Mr. Sladen as saying that no evidence 
can be found that bees hear, and says: 


My own experience goes to prove 
that bees cannot hear, or else they take 
no notice whatever of sounds. I1 have 
whistled and shouted and screamed as 
loud as I could within six inches of the 
flight-board, but all my efforts to attract 
attention were in vain. I made a special 
effort in shouting loudly one evening in 
midsummer, after all the bees had re- 
turned from the fields, but the peace- 
ful hum of a full colony undisturbed 
went on. I then gently touched the 
alighting-board—an almost imperceptible 
touch—and instantly the humming stop- 
ped and a dozen or more bees were 
scouting about the entrances to find the 
cause of disturbance. Thus, while noise 
was unnoticed, the slightest jar was at 
once detected. I have watched several 
times to see the effect railway trains 
had on bees when shunting, or the 
whistling and rush of an express pass- 
ing bv, but all passed unheeded. I have 
also tried varius experiments on bum- 
ble-bees, but without effect, so that I 
have quite convinced myself, and proved 
to my own satisfaction, that bees can- 
not hear. 





Management with Two Stories. 


You say, Mr. Editor (page 897), that 
you sometimes leave two stories of 
brood-combs when putting on supers. I 


Satisfied People. 


That’s the kind that run the 
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NW © Incubators and Brooders. 


If they are not satisfied we refund their 
mp Larger hatches, per fect system 
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vish you could tell us how the yield 
ompares with that of the colonies that 
iaye the one story removed. I tried it 
‘retty thoroughly, and was obliged to 
ive up sorrowfully that I couldn't get 
much surplus with two storiesas when 
took one story away. [If the two 
Jonies are the same in strength, then 
e one that is contracted down to one 
tory would, of cours , have more honey. 
Rut if one colony is so strong, so boiling 
ver in bees that it could not be 
sueezed down into the brood-nest of a 
nele hive-body, then I should expect 
ore honey from that colony than if we 
ried to squeeze it into one brood-nest 
ind then made it get the loafing or 
warming fever—Ep.]—Stray Straw in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


Cyprian Bees in England. 


In July last year I bought an im- 
ported Cyprian queen which turned out 
very prolific, and her progeny were 
very bright and pretty. The colony 
wintered well, and came out last spring 
overflowing with bees, and kept up the 
same condition all the summer. In- 
deed, it appeared stronger than any 
colony of bees in my apiary, and yet 
every one of my 160 colonies yielded 
me more surplus than the Cyprians. I 
really do not believe that I got ten 
pounds of honey from them; and only 
the other day I found the colony so 
nearly starving that I had to give the 
bees a large cake of candy to keep them 
going. On the other hand, they are 
good-tempered if handled properly. I 
do not vrefer to use either smoke or 
carbolic acid when manipulating them. 
They are also first-class defenders of 
their own hives, but will find their way 
into other hives and stay there, but not 
a single black bee will be allowed in 
their hive. They are also the most in- 
veterate “robbers” I have ever seen, 
and are always the first to find any 
“spoil,” but I do not know where they 
put their ill-gotten gains, for, although 
I have tried several kinds of foreign 
bees before. none have been, with me, 
such poor honey-gatherers, and it is 
honey that we want and not bees.—JoHn 
Berry, in the British Bee Journal. 





have seen a copy of the magnificent catalog is- 
sued a yeac ago by the Cyphers Incubator Com- 
pany will be interested to learn that this com- 
pany’s catalog for 1902 is now ready for mail- 
ing, and isa distinct improvement over their 
great book of last year. 


This new and complete catalog consists of 
1% pages and cover, is 8x11 inches in size, avd 
weighs over one pound. It contains a complete 
description of the Cyphers patent-diaphragm, 
non-moisture, self-ventilating incubators, with 
fine color-plate reproductions of all sizes of the 
Cyphers incubators, It contains also an illus- 
trated description of the Cyphers apartment 
brooders, and the full line of poultry appliances 
manufactured by this company. In it will be 
found beautiful half-tone pictures of over 200 
i the largest and best known poultry plants of 
America, Canada and Europe, where the Cyph- 
ers incubators are in use. ‘ 
‘The Cyphers Incubator Company is now com- 
pletely installed in its great factory at Buffalo, 
N he company also has offices and sales- 
rooms in Chicago, Boston and New York City, 
and isin a position therefore to serve customers 
to advantage in all parts of the country at a 
me of time and money in shipping by 
“ight. 
\ll who are interested in the latest develop- 
nts in incubator and brooder manufacture 
uld secure a copy of the Cyphers Incubator 
mpany’s complete catalog for 1902. See ad- 
lisement elsewhere iu this paper. Kindly 
sition the American Bee Journal when 


CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual convention 
jn the State Capitol, at Madison, Feb. 5 and 6, 
1902. This promises to be a large convention. 
All are invited to attend. There will be excur- 
sion rates of 1% fare for the round-trip, good 
for all of the first week in February. 

N. E. France, Pres. Apa L. PICKARD, Sec. 


New York.—The annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Bee-Keepers’ Socie- 
ties will be held in the parlors of the Kirkwood 
Hotel, Geneva, N.Y., Wednesday, Feb. 5, 1902, 
commencing at10a.m. All interested in bee- 
culture are cordially invited to be present. Sub- 
jects of importance are to be brought before 
this meeting, and it is desired to have a large 
representation of bee-keepers in attendance. 

C. B. HowarpD, Sec., Romulus, N. Y. 

W. F. Marks, Pres. 


Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in the City 
and County Building, Salt Lake City, April 5, 
1902, at 10a.m, This promises to be an interest- 
ing convention. Allareinvited. Itis desired 
to form an exchange for the protection and ben- 
efit of our bee-keepers. Come and aid a good 
cause. It is expected that every county will be 
represented. J. B. Face, Sec. 

*. S. Lovesy, Pres. 
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WaNb6 treciehon 


&CO.,199S. Water St., CHICAGO 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Wanted—Honey. 


Car Lots or otherwise: will pay highest mar- 
ket price, spot cash. Address, stafing quantity, 
quality, and price desired at your station. Will 
send man to receive when lot is large enough to 
justify. THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 

31Atf FAIRFIELD, ILL. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





The Hawkeye Incubator.—We are glad to call 
the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of the Hawkeye Incubator Company, of 
Newton,lowa, which appears in another column 
of this issue. While this concern is not the old- 
est in the business, their large capital, splendid 
machine, judicious advertising and fair deal- 
ing, have united to build up a very large busi- 
ness in aremarkably short time. Their propo- 
sition is a most liberal one,and we are informed 
that their catalog will be owe of the most beau- 
tiful poultry books ever issued, and one of the 
most practical as well. Write them to-day, and 
mention the American Bee Journal, 





ALFALFA 


Extracted roney, 


In 60-pound Cans. 





4 cans at a time, 7 cents a pound. 
See another advertisement on second 
page. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 
Liberal Discounts t< the Trade. 











Please mention Bee Journal 





when writing advertisers. 
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Cuicaco, Dec. 21.—The honey market is of a 
slow nature with little change in price of any 
of the grades. Choice grades of white comb 
honey, 144%@15c; good to No. 1, 134%@l4c; light 
ambers, 12%@13c; dark grades, including buck- 
wheat, 10@12c. Extracted, white, 5%@7c; am- 
ber, 54 @5%c; dark, 5@5%c; the scale of prices 
varying according to flavor, body and package. 
Beeswax steady at 28c. R.A. BURNETT & Co. 


New Yor«. Jan. 9.—Comb honey continues in 
good demand with supplies pretty well ex- 
hausted, and wequote: Faucy white, 15c; No. 
1,14c; No.2, white, 13c; amber,12c; dark. 10@l1c. 
Extracted dull with large supplies and quota- 
tions on large lots generally shaded in order 
toeffect sales. Wequote: White, 6%@7c; am- 
ber, 54@6c; dark, 5@5%c. Beeswax firm and 
rather scarce at 28@28\¥c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELEKEN. 


Boston, Jan. 4.—Comb honey is in good sup- 
ply and not working off as wellas we would 
like to see at this time of the year. Prices are 
ranging as follows: Strictly No.1, 15@15%c; 
No, 2, 14c. Extracted, white, 7@7%c; light am- 
ber, 6%c. Bviakk, Scott & Leg. 


DETROIT, Dec. 20.—Fancy white comb honey, 
14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; no dark to 
tracted, white, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 


M. H. Hunt & Son. 


San FRANCISCO, Jan. 8. — White comb, 11@ 
12% cents; amber, 8@10c; dark, 6@7 cents, Ex. 
tracted, white, 54@6c; light amber, 4%@5c; 
amber, Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 

Spot supplies are of very moderate volume, 
with demand for the time being not particularly 
active. Offerings are not being crowded upon 
the market, however, and prevailing values are 
being as a rule well sustained, 


ARM RAISED POULTRY 


PAYS BEST. Aiways strong and vi 
healthy stock. We ship only 





ous and breeds 


raised stock. Get our new Poultry Guide and make big 
) money with poultry. Worth #25, sent for only 156, 
JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., BOX 94 FREEPORT, ILL. 





of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for sale, All 


1d VOIMBS secre, 


single week’s copy missing. Address, 


Daniel Wuss, New Philadelphia, Ohio 


2A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 








Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


sary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 





144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtragtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tlon are ahead of everything, aud cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
aa W. M. Gerrisn, East Notingham, N. H., 


carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 





A New Bee-Keeper’s Song— 


“Buckwheat Cakes 
and Honey” 


Words by EUGENE SECOR. 
Music by GEORGE W. YORK. 





This song was written specially for 
the Buffalo convention, and was sung 
there. It is written for organ or piano, 
as have been all the songs written for 
bee-keepers. Every home should have 
a copy of it, as well as a copy of 


“THE HUM OF THE BEES 
in the APPLE-TREE BLOOM” 


Written by 
EUGENE SEcor and Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





Prices—Either song will be mailed 
for 10 cents (stamps or silver), or both 
for only 15 cents. Or, for $1.00 strictly 
in advance payment of a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, 
we will mail both of these songs free, 
ifasked for. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


Catalog giving 





at prices that are the lowest. 


Full Line of Supplies, 


rices and sa Ty tree on application 


WAX WANT 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


with 
BEE 





BEE-SUPPLIES! 
% > <i aD 


‘S PRICES: 


=—-— used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY- JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 


NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. 














24 ti 
Year 


Send name for 





CHAS. 


‘Dadant's Foundation. 


We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? UTY,- 
—. FIRMNESS, "No SAGGING, No 


OSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 


Langstroth on the Hone,’-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 










24th 
Year 








Why does it sell ., 
so well? TE 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been A 
complaints, but thousands of compl 

ments. 





RK 


BEA 
























our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 












for sale at very low prices. 















Beeswax wanted at all times. 


DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Ce., Il. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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“FACTS.” - 


- - Root’s Catalog 


; Kee 
It isa fact that Root’s Catalog for 1902, the & 
91st edition, contains infor: 1ation valuable & 





Now Ready 


to EVERY bee-keeper, whether he has one Ke 
colony or athousand colonies. The cata- ~ 





Root’s 
Extractors 


= 
»»> 
»~»> 


») Danz. Hive 


ie Gives Best 
Yields 

§ 
Higher 
Price for 


S Honey 


x) Agencies 


Low Freight 


the names and addresses of 10 or more bee-keepers, we will send you in addition our 
m 40-page semi-monthly journal, GLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE, for 3 months free. 
» 


log is ready for mailing, and will be sent 

free to allapplicants. If you will give us Ke 
s 
KKek- 


It’s a fact that Root’s Cowan Honey-Extractors are acknowledged € 
by far the best extracturs on the market. You will make a mis- Kida 
take if you take one represented to be “ just as good.” Our de- 

signs are the best, we use the best material, and our workmanship 

ship is unsurpassed. Insist on *“*Rvot’s”’ Cowan, 


Itis a ‘Fact’ that the DANZENBAKER HIVE tor Comb Honey, 


is acknowledged by ALL who have given it a fair trial, the best 
hive for comb honey. 


e 
Se 
& 


It is a fact that bee-keepers using the Danz. hive get better yields 
from this hive than any other hives in their yards. 


It is alsoa fact that the honey in Danz. Sections generally sells 


for a higher price, and always finds a ready market. We have yet Cede- 

to learn of a bee-keeper having comb honey in Danz. sections who 

had to hold his honey becalise of a dull market. S. 
Cc 

It‘is a fact that Root’s Goods are in demand everywhere. For ‘¥ 

this reason we have agencies all over the Untied States and up- 

ward of 25 foreign countries. A fulllist of agents sent on appli- Kea- 


cation, 


< 
It is a fact that we are able by these agencies to furnish our goods © 


~ Quick quickly, and at low cost of trausportation. 
22 Delivery & 
2 
»»> Facts “Facts About Bees,” 7th edition, revised, is now ready. Full of 
information, and sent to an address-for a2 cent stamp, or free if 
= About Bees you mention this paper. P ° -_ 
9 
FY 
S The A, IL, Root Company, 
S MEDINA, OHIO, U.S. A. 


GP GEORGE W. YORK & CO., GhickGo nt 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE- KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 
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144 & 146 Erie Street, 
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